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•which surround him may be against him. 
They may he frivolous, or mercenary, 
or, as bad as either, dilettante, aesthetic, 
and so over-refined as to enervate and 
relax the intellect, to drive a man into 
affectation and morbid ways of looking 
at life. 

Some fatal influence, we do not pre- 
tend to know what, is depriving us of 
whatever simplicity, tenderness, grace, 
may have been promised by Mr. Hunt's 
earlier work. Surely, there is nothing 
of either of these in the two smaller pic- 
tures on these walls. What can a 
healthy, simple-hearted, unaffected 
American find to enjoy in these figures? 
"We should like to know what they are 
doing? How comes that boy to have 
on that queer ecclesiasticnl-loolsing dress- 
ing-gown, with the embroidered shirt 
underneath ? Is he an acolyte, or only 
playing at being one? And, if he is 
one, on what occasion do altar-boys 
sing out of the same book with mere lay 
girls ? " The Listeners " is a conmanion 
to this puzzling picture. Where are 
these young women? What are they 
doing? Why does one of them betray 
so much emotion at what does not in the 
least affect the other ? And what is the 
matter with that other's eyes? There 
is no speculation in them, although they 
exoite a little in us. » 

Now we see, as plainly as the artist 
would have us, what he did mean to 
convey by these pictures. Two choir- 
Children are singing, and two of the 
congregation are listening; that is all, 
and that would have been quite enough 
for a subject if it had been truly con- 
ceived, carefully studied and thought 
out, and well painted. Delia Kobbia 
and Van Eyck have given us singers and 
players in abas-relief and paintings that 
the world loves and cherishes; but it 
does not give its love, nor bestow its 
cherishing on unreal, crude and slovenly 
workmanship. Mr. Hunt did not care 
enough about his pictures to make them 



tell any intelligible story, in the first 
place, or indicate any possible circum- 
stances. Then, he did not think it 
worth his while to trouble himself as to 
detail. How altar-boys in the Romish 
church are dressed, and whether they 
ever sing with the girls of the congre- 
gation, were things of no importance; 
to have admitted any limitation to his 
right of representing affairs as he took 
the whim, would have been to clip the 
wings of poetry, forsooth ; to rein in im- 
agination, and to interfere with effects of 
color, tone and other things which are on 
no account to be interfered with ! Fi- 
nally,' when it comes to the painting, can 
any one look at either of these three pic- 
tures and not confess that Mr. Hunt has 
turned his back deliberately on nature? 
Is this flesh-color? Did he ever see 
such eyes in any created thing higher 
than a fish? What are these people's 
dresses made of? Is the Circassian's 
scarf made of his skin? Or, is his 
skin made of his scarf? Look at the 
architecture of the two smaller pictures. 
Is it wood or stone ? and, if we cease 
wondering how it was induced to get 
built, can we cease wondering why it 
holds together ? And when you look at 
the lectern the two girls are standing at, 
remember the beautiful one in Van 
Eyck's " Singing Angels," and the many 
other beautiful ones in old Italian pic- 
tures, and see how men work when 
they are in earnest and love their work. 
But, really, we suppose it was not ex- 
pected that these pictures would be 
thought worth taking to pieces, and in 
truth they are not. But the hand that 
painted " Marguerite," might paint pic- 
tures that would be. 

Coming Night, No. 10, The Faded 
Flo web, No. 259 — Eugene Ben- 
son. 

Mr. Benson's work, also, shows, this 
year, no step in advance. On the con- 
trary, it has gone many steps backward. 
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Every exhibition, thus far, shows this 
gentleman imitating two persons — him- 
self, and some one else. It used to be 
Mr. Farrer ; this year it is Mr. Veddor, 
on whose style, certainly his own, No. 
610, "Cloud Towers," is a palpable 
parody. We would not hold this a se- 
rious objection in a beginner, but Mr. 
Benson is rapidly becoming a veteran, 
and can no longer claim the immunities 
of the tyro. He has imitated himself 
until we are heartily tired of the mon- 
otony of his subject, and his treatment of 
it. He no longer makes a pretence of 
painstaking, either in his drawing, or 
his use. of the brush. This is at least 
one natural result of narrowing his mind 
to the perpetual contemplation of the 
same model. He has exhausted what- 
ever element of thought there was in it; 
he has exhausted all its possible combi- 
nations, and we hold it is not carping to 
say that he ought to have done with it. 
No man, if he were ten times the painter 
that Mr. Benson is, could paint the same 
model over and over again, and not get 
tired of it ; and when an artist once be- 
gins to get tired of his work, he cannot 
hope to conceal the fact. Mr. Benson is 
tired, and every stroke of his in this 
year's gallery says so, from the " Faded 
Flower," with its ill-dressed, awkward 
figure, with the made-up, impossible, or, 
at all events, improbable accessories, to 
" A Mood of Spring," with her face as un- 
meaning, as her head is too large for her 
body. All is bad ; — face-drawing, dress- 
drawing, tree-drawing, cloud-drawing, 
wave-drawing, dog-drawing; and no- 
body, probably, knows it better than Mr. 
Benson. We do not mean that he meant 
to make it all bad, nor even that he was 
aware it was so while he was doing it ; 
but, that, now it is done, removed from 
him, and put where it is obliged to stand 
comparison with other works, he must 
have penetration enough to see how ut- 
terly wanting in all the essentials of good 
painting it is. Compare it with East- 



man Johnson, with Eraus, with Vedder, 
with C. 0. Coleman, with Miss Oakley; 
this work will not stand the trial. Can 
Mr. Benson have studied the cumulus 
cloud with so little thoroughness, with 
so little wondering admiration, as to 
think that this heap of soiled linen, in 
No. 610, is like one? We believe he 
thinks nothing of the sort ; but that he 
has painted it on a theory that its look- 
ing like the real cloud is a matter of no 
importance, so that the effect, whatever 
that may mean, of the cloud, is given. 
That is to say, you can eliminate from 
the cumulus its shape, its size, its va- 
riety (almost infinite, and changing all 
over, in every square foot, with every 
minute), its complexity of light and 
shade (however minutely subdivided, 
yet never detracting from its grandeur 
of unity), its movement, felt if not per- 
ceived, — all these essential elements can 
be eliminated, and yet a substantial resi- 
duum of 'effect' — an algebraic x — be left 
for the satisfaction of the spectator. 
For our part, we.avow our decided dis- 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Benson attacks great things as if 
they were trifles, and he makes trifles of 
them. One would think the human 
face might call for a little care; but 
there has gone more pains to the paint- 
ing of one of the goblets of water in Mr. 
Farrer's " Home Scenes," than to all the 
faces in Mr. Benson's pictures. After 
what we have said about Mr. Farrer's 
pictures, no one can accuse us of any 
partiality, and we ask the reader to ex- 
amine for himself. Ruskin says that 
Turner has tried hard, once or twice, to 
give the crash of the breaking wave on 
the shore, but it will not do! What 
Turner, the mighty master, failed at, 
Mr. Benson will give us in at least two 
pictures, in, say, five minutes divided be- 
tween the two ! And the clouds, — the 
cumulus may be, as Ruskin says, the 
easiest of all clouds to paint, but it can- 
not be easy, for all that. Mr. Benson 
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however says it is, and with a brush 
loaded with white, paints us a " merin- 
gue 4 la creme 1 " 

We ai - e unwilling to give Mr. Benson 
up, for he needs only to devote himself 
to hard work, of which he, apparently, 
does not, as yet, know the meaning, to 
make himself an artist we should all 
value. We have said before, and we re- 
peat it, he has a delicate vein of senti- 
ment and fancy, not great nor very 
striking, but sufficient, with good, faith- 
ful work, to make his pictures sought 
after. These gifts he deliberately sacri- 
fices. He will not be at the pains to do 
anything thoroughly. He paints a dog 
with just enough likeness to a dog to 
make us ashamed to take it for a door- 
mat. "We know his clouds are not 
meringues, .while we are equally sure 
they are not good clouds. And so with 
all that he paints; things are suggest- 
ed; nothing is frankly, truly said. 
Meanwhile, the little skill he has thus far 
shown diminishes as his thought and in- 
terest in his work diminish ; and unless 
there is marked improvement soon, we 
shall have to chronicle a lost painter. 

April, 1861, No. 161, Home Scenes — 
Morning, No. 526 — T. C. Fabbee. 

These two pictures are the most im- 
portant part of Mr. Farrer's contribution 
to this exhibition. His other works, 
five in number, are small, and, however 
valuable, are not of the sort which most 
appeal to visitors to a public gallery; 
so that the painter's principal message 
to us this year is committed to these two 
pictures. Both are carefully and mi- 
nutely painted, and there are no signs in 
either of slighted or hurried work. 

They are not attractive. It is very hard 
to look at them. The eye is apt to wander 
away in search of something pleasanter. 
Neither picture enchains the attention, 
or repays, by any freely-given or easily- 
won pleasure, the attention which is fixed 
upon it. It requires an effort, which few 



lookers will- make, to look long enough 
at either picture to find anything pleasant 
or instructive. 

Conscientiously making such effort, 
we find in No. 161 a pleasant enough 
subject. "April, 1861," the Seventh 
regiment marching, on its way to the 
war, through the street without, while 
a lady within turns away from the win- 
dow through which the street and the 
soldiers are seen. The lady wears a 
blue silk dress, the drapery well drawn 
and true in color and lustre. The lace 
curtain at the window, seen against the 
sky, is true and good. The pot of stone- 
crop is capital, and the other plants in 
the room — the ivy, for instance — are 
nearly as fine. The houses without have 
a sunny, out-of-doors, real effect, not 
common in pictures. Other of the ac- 
cessories are, in themselves, well drawn, 
the Tribune on the floor, particularly. 

"We can find nothing more to say in 
praise of the picture, faint as this praise 
has been. We can find little more to 
say .that is not positive blame. The 
picture has many faults which would not 
have been looked for in a picture by Mr. 
Farrer, and has all the faults, in an ex- 
aggerated and painful degree, which are 
usual in his work. The conception is 
unreal, unimaginative, and feeble, and 
the execution generally bad. The lady's 
face is hard and uninteresting, neither 
lovely, nor expressive, nor intelligent. 
Her attitude and action have neither 
grace nor any meaning; no grace, the 
vertical pose of the figure has nothing to 
make mobile humanity of it ; the arms 
are stiff and awkward in drawing, espe- 
cially the right, and the whole figure is 
so badly put into the picture that it 
floats in the air, dress and all some inches 
clear of the floor ; no meaning — for we 
are not helped to any inference as to the 
cause of her turning her looks within, 
except that her forehead wrinkles in the 
middle as if the brilliant sunlight had 
hurt her eyes. 



